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PUBLISHERS' FOREWORD 

The History Circle first met at the 
City Club of New York in May, 19 17. 
Its object is to study and present in 
simple form past national and inter- 
national experiences for such light as 
they may throw on present events and 
policies. 

The membership of the History Circle 
is restricted to American citizens, and 
comprises historians of authority, busi- 
ness men, editors, engineers, writers, and 
others. A committee of these members 
has given labour for over a year to the 
preparation of this monograph, which con- 
stitutes the first publication in the series 
that the History Circle has in plan. A 
number of the professors of history in the 

iii 



iv Publishers' Foreword 

leading tmiversities have contributed to 
the work the service of their own research 
and of their authoritative criticisms. The 
judgment of business men has been given 
in regard to the availability of the mate- 
rial for the interest and apprehension 
of the general public. Editors and other 
literary workers have contributed their 
aid to the final shaping of the material. 
The work of these contributors and col- 
laborators has been rendered gratuitously 
and anonymously, but the publishers are 
able to speak with personal knowledge of 
their authority and reputation. 

The publishers call attention to the 
letter from Thomas Jeflferson to President 
Monroe, which is here reproduced in 
facsimile. The reproduction of the letter 
was placed at the disposal of the History 
Circle by the Congressional Library in 
Washington. 

The author of the Declaration of 
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Independence, writing in 1823, expressed 
his hopeful confidence in the coming 
about of certain conditions, which condi- 
tions have now, a century later, been 
in part secured. 

The text of British-American Discards 
and Concords summarizes the relations 
between Britain and America during the 
three centuries which have elapsed since 
Englishmen first settled on the American 
continent. 

The main purpose of the narrative is 
to present facts, but space has been 
found to weave into the text a thread 
of philosophy and of htmian interest 
which prevents it from being a mere re- 
cord of events, and which gives evidence 
of the vital relations of certain of these 
events to phases of the present great war. 

Following the narrative, will be found a 
list presenting one hundred 9nd thirty re- 
ferences from leading American historians 
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which bear out the statements and the 
conclusions of the text. The volume 
contains further a bibliography giving 
titles of some ninety works for broader 
reading on the subject. 

It is hoped that the public reception 
given to this first work of the History 
Circle will warrant the publication of 
further monographs, similar in general 
purpose and character. 

New York, Oct. i, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The political isolation of America is 
past. As a result of the attack of the 
greatest medieval autocracy of Europe, 
America has been drawn into the rapids 
of international politics. 

In guiding his nation through the cross- 
currents of that mighty stream, an auto- 
crat can command. The leader of a 
democracy, however, must rely on the 
enlightened approval of the people. Thus, 
upon the free people of a democracy rests 

the ultimate and tmavoidable responai- 

I 



2 Britain and America 

bility for its policies. The conscientious 
discharge of this responsibility is the 
price they must pay for the privilege 
of continued self-government. To dis- 
charge this responsibility properly, free 
men must come to their decisions ad- 
visedly, intelligently, and without pre- 
judice. 

In the years immediately ahead, Ameri- 
cans will have to decide rightly and 
quickly the most momentous and fateful 
problems of their national life. The issues 
cannot be avoided or the responsibility 
shifted. The measure of liberty they can 
help extend to the world, even the degree 
of liberty they can retain for themselves, 
will largely depend on the intelligence, 
lack of prejudice, and the public spirit 
with which they, in the near future, view 
their international affairs. 

Appreciating the gravity of imminent 
problems, a ntmiber of Americans have 
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collaborated in the compilation of this 
monograph on the past relations between 
America and Britain. Their hope is that 
the restdts of their collaboration may help 
to an unprejudiced knowledge of these 
past matters; for soimd judgments on 
some of America's present and future 
national affairs can be reached only if 
approached with an open-minded imder- 
standing of the past. 

A discussion of America's relations 
with Britain may be divided into three 
epochs: 

Between 1607 and 1763 occurred the 
establishment in America of the Anglo- 
Celtic race, and the growth of the British- 
American Colonies. 

In 1763 the immediate causes of their 
secession from Britain began to take 
form, and from then tmtil 181 5 ensued 
the anti-British period* 

Since 18 15 there has been a centtiry 
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of peace between America and Britain; 
but in the course of this century there 
has been more than once threat of war, 
and conflict has been avoided only by 
mutual understanding and forbearance. 



THE FIRST EPOCH 
1607-1763 

The American Colonies. 

The history of the United States may 
be said to have begun with the patent ci 
exploration granted by Henry VII to 
John Cabot on March 5, 1496. Cabot is 
the first definitely recorded discoverer 
of the North American continent along 
which he coasted, thus la3ring the founda- 
tion on which the British colonization of 
North America was built. 

Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the 
first British colony on the continent. 
Gradually other settlements were planted 
until the English-speaking people and 
their rivals, the French, held the whole 
Atlantic seaboard from Labrador to the 
Spanish settlem^its in Florida. 

5 



6 Britain and America 

To generalize about all the British- 
American Colonies wotdd be tmsafe, 
for there were many settlements, begun 
tmder various differing tenets, by men of 
many creeds and aspirations. There is 
one statement, however, that will hold 
good for all. They all soon came under 
the control of sturdy Anglo-Celtic free- 
men who had inherited the spirit of 
Magna Charta together with that of 
Cromwell's rebellion of 1642, which for- 
ever overthrew for Englishmen the out- 
worn theory of the "divine right of 
kings." With such an inheritance they 
easily passed on to the doctrine that 
*' Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

In each of the American Colonies an 
elective assembly was formed, but to 
most of the Colonies the British King 
appointed a governor. The assemblies 
raised the moneys wherewith to meet the 
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colonial expenses, including the salaries of 
the governors, and discussed with them 
the administration of the laws. Thus in 
America were reproduced contemporary 
British conditions, namely, that the elec- 
ted representatives of the people made 
the laws and voted the taxes, while the 
King or his agents administered the laws. 

In England, Parliamentary growth had 
been a series of bargains between the 
King wanting money for private and 
public expenses and the representatives 
of the people wanting an ever-increasing 
voice in government. The colonial as- 
semblies and the governors followed a 
similar course; but in America represen- 
tative self-government grew more broadly 
and more rapidly than in England. 

Suffrage is now so inclusive that it is 
necessary to recall that, in 1775, of the 
8,000,000 people in England only about 
150,000, or 2%, had the power to elect 
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representatives to Parliament, whereas of 
the 3,000,000 American Colonials pro- 
bably over 5% had the right to vote, 
although this varied greatly in different 
Colonies. 

These democratic conditions in America 
and the public temper which had pro- 
duced them were incomprehensible to 
the reactionary Hanoverian George III 
when he came to the throne, in 1760, 
with the avowed purpose of establish- 
ing the British Crown as an autocracy. 
He, therefore, deliberately set out to 
make himself King, not as a leader who 
obeys his people but as one who com- 
mands his subjects. His attempt to ttim 
back the progress of self-government 
among the English-speaking people re- 
sulted in the War of 1776 and the seces- 
sion of the American Colonies. 



THE SECOND EPOCH 

1763-1815 

Causes of the American Revolution. 1763- 
1776 

In colonial days the world at large 
looked upon Colonies as outposts, the 
primary purpose of which should be to 
contribute to the prosperity of the home 
coimtry. But many Americans and not 
a few Englishmen held a different view. 
In 1754 Benjamin Franklin wrote: 

'* . . . What imports it to the general 
state whether a merchant, a smith, or a 
hatter grows rich in Old or New Eng- 
land? . . . And, if there be any differ- 
ence, those who have most contributed to 
enlarge Britain's empire and commerce, 
increase her strength, her wealth, and 
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the numbers of her people, at the risk 
of their own lives and private f orttmes 
in new and strange coimtries, methinks 
aught rather to expect some preference.'* 

Each of the American Colonies, having 
achieved an tmprecedented measure of 
local self-government, had come to think 
much of its own attainments, its own 
commerce, and its own laws. This is 
characteristic of virile young commimi- 
ties. In the thirteen American Colonies 
it resulted in each Colony paying scant 
heed to its neighbours and all paying even 
less heed to imposts and mercantile 
regulations emanating from England. So 
self -centered was each Colony that they 
would not join together even for mutual 
defence. Benjamin Franklin, while agent 
for the Colonies in England, publicly 
stated this. 

When England imposed imperial cus- 
toms duties, American merchants took 
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refuge in smuggling; but when the French 
and Indians attacked the western out- 
posts of any Colony, England was told 
that it was her duty to defend her colonial 
realm. England was, therefore, obliged 
to incur heavy expenses in the French 
and Indian colonial wars. The Colonials 
often refused to bear their share of these 
expenses or to furnish their quota of sol- 
diers; and this, even though the new con- 
quests west of the Alleghany Moimtains 
were valuable primarily to the Colonies. 

It was not unnatural that the Colonials 
came to be looked upon as unruly irrespon- 
sibles who should either defend them- 
selves or meet part of the expense England 
incurred in defending them. The auto- 
crat George III, intolerant of democracy 
even at home, was ill-fitted to handle 
the situation. His ministers were no 
wiser, and at that time the King con- 
trolled Parliament. 
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In 1763, English troops, with material 
assistance from the American Colonials, 
had finally conquered the French in 
Canada, and all the north cotmtry passed 
to the English-speaking peoples. For a 
little while it seemed as though joint 
success in arms had drawn the Colonies 
and England closer together. 

But, beginning in 1763, the English 
Government tried to raise colonial reve- 
nue to offset at least a part of the colonial 
expenses England had had to incur, by 
enforcing trade laws which for a hundred 
years had for the most part been left 
tmenforced. This effort interfered with 
the practice of smuggling, which had 
become general, and raised much feel- 
ing against the King and his agents. 
After reviving the trade laws, England 
enacted a new impost law known as 
the Stamp Act. This also was intended 
to raise colonial revenue to help offset 
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England's colonial expenditures; but its 
enactment caused great public indig- 
nation. 

The heat of the resulting controversy 
between the Colonials and the Crown 
brought into prominence radicals who 
advanced separatist tendencies. Their 
protests incensed the wilful George III 
who persisted with his blundering retorts 
to the insubordinate utterances and acts 
of the American Colonials. 

In 1775, about one third of the Ameri- 
can Colonials, led by radicals, merchants 
interested in freedom of trade, and 
independent aristocrats such as Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, formed the group 
which ultimately became the revolu- 
tionists. The large landholders of the 
middle colonies, merchants injured by 
smuggling, and conservatives led another 
third of the population opposed to seces- 
sion. The remaining third, most of 
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whom were middle-dass farmers, were 
quite indifferent to the political issues. 

It became, therefore, the task of the 
revolutionists so to present their cause 
as to give a promise of success to a move- 
ment actively supported by only a third 
of the poptdation. The continuation of 
the autocratic* acts of the unpoptilar 
King and his adherents, and the over- 
bearing manner of his civil and military 
agents furnished the theme. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, with his masterly command of 
language, framed the platform and drew 
up the Declaration of Independence. In 
it he combined an idealization of the 
most radical political tenets then current 
in both England and America, with a 
vigorous arraignment of the failures of 
George III to understand colonial con- 
ditions, as evidenced by his attempts 
to coerce the self-governing American 
Colonials. 
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The American Revolution. iy/6-iy8j 

A revolt started by a minority of the 
Colonials was predestined at best to a 
protracted and precarious course, with a 
strong probability of failure. With con- 
tinued disaffection and desertions among 
his troops, constant intrigue among poli- 
ticians behind his back, and entirely in- 
adequate finances, the genius of George 
Washington was ftdly tested. That he 
did not meet prompt and complete defeat 
seems remarkable; that he carried the 
Revolution through to a successful end 
seems marvellous. 

The American Revolution was in fact a 
civil war fought by men of the same race, 
with democracy on one side and auto- 
cracy on the other. The radical and 
revolutionary American Colonials fought 
the forces of autocracy with shot and 
shell. They were effectively aided by the 
liberal British across the sea. In Eng- 
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land, some army officers resigned their 
commissions rather than fight the Colo- 
nials. The unpopularity of the war 
obliged the King to supplement his forces 
by hiring Hessian mercenaries. British 
statesmen entered the struggle and this 
civil war was fought in the British Parlia- 
ment as earnestly as on the battlefields 
of America. Indeed it was won in Parlia- 
ment rather than on the field, because the 
aggressive action of the British Ministry, 
directing the army and the navy, was 
from the outset hampered and finally 
defeated by the members of Parliament. 
The blunders of the King and his minis- 
ters had so incensed the more democratic 
people that Parliament became liberal 
and forced its will on the King. 

Results in England of the American 
Revolution. 
In the reign of George III, England was 
still far from being a democracy; its 
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8,000,000 people did not have the power 
to elect representatives to the House of 
Commons and the franchise was pos- 
sessed by only some 150,000 members 
of the landed gentry and other land- 
holders or men of property. It is, there- 
fore, all the more remarkable that a 
majority of the representatives of this 
small electorate, with its strongly aristo- 
cratic connections, should ultimately have 
sided with the American revolutionists 
against the autocratic King. And while 
the attainment of American independence 
may seem to have been the greatest result 
of the American Revolution, it had an- 
other result of great significance. Its re- 
action on the British Government resulted 
in the final supremacy of the British 
Parliament over the Crown, thus ending 
in the reign of George III the six hundred 
years' struggle since Magna Charta. 
The momentous change of making the 
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Ministry responsible to Parliament instead 
of to the King was greatly hastened in 
England as a result of the American 
Revolution. The fall of the last Brit- 
ish Ministry responsible solely to the 
King placed the entire government of 
Britain under the control of Parliament. 
From then on, this semi-hereditary, semi- 
elective, but strongly aristocratic body 
made the laws and levied the taxes. It 
designated the ministers who should 
execute the laws, disburse the public 
funds, and conduct the government ac- 
cording to the will of Parliament, instead 
of according to the will of the King. 

The change in the control of the 
Ministry deeply affected Britain's future 
colonial policy. We have seen that the 
autocratic acts of the King and his 
Ministry caused the secession and loss 
of the American Colonies. Later, Parlia- 
ment, though still aristocratic, broad- 
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ened the franchise so that the House of 
Commons became more representative 
of the people, rather than especially re- 
presentative of the landed aristocracy. 
This restilted, ultimately, in a democra- 
tic Parliament and in the present Com- 
monwealth of Britannic Nations — an 
alliance of the six self-governing and 
non-tributary nations comprised in New- 
foimdland, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the British 
Isles. 

Thus we see that the lesson learned 
by Britain from the American Revolu- 
tion gave just grounds for George Wash- 
ington being subsequently acclaimed in 
the British Parliament as "The Fotmder 
of the British Empire." 

Early Weakness of the American Union. 
1783-1793 

The American Revolution was a revolt 

against the attempt of the British King 
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to ctirtail local self-government. Its suc- 
cess naturally stimulated the local and 
separate self-government of the Colonies, 
each of which became in theory a sover- 
eign power. 

In the well-f ederalized United States of 
today it is difficult to realize that at the 
outset many States carried this theory so 
far as to maintain customs barriers against 
others. It was the common opinion that 
the Central Government was charged 
only with the negotiation of foreign 
affairs; but in fact, even in these matters 
the Central Government had no means of 
enforcing the co-operation or compliance 
of the several States. 

At the very outset of their career as a 
recognized nation, the States individually 
did not adhere to the terms of the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, because 
there was no power to compel them to 
any other course than that which each 
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State individually chose. Many of them 
harassed the Loyalists still within their 
borders and, in breach of the terms of 
the treaty, confiscated their property. 

On the other hand, the Americans 
were indignant at the conduct of Britain. 
They were justly indignant that the 
north-western forts were not surrendered 
to them as the treaty stipulated; and they 
were unjustly indignant because they 
were not still given special commercial 
consideration as if they were still under 
the British flag. 

These irritating conditions, for which 
both peoples were about equally to blame, 
kept alive in the different States a 
sharp resentment against Britain. Inci- 
dentally this very seriously complicated 
the problems of Washington, Madison, 
Hamilton, and Franklin who laboured 
long before they succeeded in establishing 
a real tmion of States. The fact that 
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several of the northern States made an 
effort to associate with their ratification 
of the Federal Constitution a stipulation 
that they had the right to withdraw from 
the Union whenever they might see fit, is 
a noteworthy index of the weakness in 
their early bonds of tmion. 

But the following sentences, written by 
Franklin to the British Peace Commis- 
sioner, David Hartley, on the i6th of Oc- 
tober, 1783, show that animosity against 
Britain was not universal among the 
leaders of the American Revolution: 

"What would you think of a proposi- 
tion, if I should make it, of a compact 
between England, France, and America? 
America would be as happy as the Sabine 
Girls, if she could be the means of uniting 
in perpetual peace her father and her 
husband." 
Causes of the War of 1812. 1793-1812 

In 1793, Great Britain entered upon a 
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war against France which lasted almost 
continuously for twenty-two years and 
developed into a death struggle with 
Napoleon. 

America was neutral, but out of the con- 
flict developed the two major causes of the 
War of 1 8 1 2 : the impressment of American 
seamen by Britain and the Decrees of Na- 
poleon and the Orders in Cotmcil of Britain. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, commerce 
was brisk in America and seamen's 
wages were higher than in England. 
This resulted in wholesale desertions from 
British merchantmen and men-of-war 
whenever they touched American ports. 
The deserting sailors were furnished with 
"first papers" of American citizenship 
at the very docks, and such papers were 
passed from hand to hand for a few 
dollars. It thus came about that practi- 
cally every American ship sailing the 
high seas had among her crew British 
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sailors who had only recently acquired 
such papers. 

With knowledge of this, the British 
navy made a practice of searching Ameri- 
can merchantmen at sea and removing 
from them such "Britishers. " The Brit- 
ish warrant for this was the claim, held 
by her until 1868, that no subject of a 
monarchy could, of his initiative, cast off 
his allegiance. On the other hand Amer- 
ica, being especially desirous of increasing 
her population, claimed that allegiance 
was transferable entirely at the will or 
pleasure of the individual. 

While the desertions and impressment 
of deserters, together with a number of 
bona fide American citizens, caused much 
feeling in England and America, the 
restrictions of American trade by the 
British Orders in Council incident to 
the Napoleonic wars injured American 
interests much more deeply. 
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In November, 1806, Napoleon decreed 
the ports of Great Britain closed to all 
foreign shipping. This injured American 
trade and caused resentment. Brit- 
ain retaliated two months later by 
ordering all ports of France closed 
except Bordeatix which was left open 
only to American ships. This special 
concession by Britain to America was 
withdrawn ten months latet and all 
continental ports from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic were closed to American ship- 
ping. American resentment focussed on 
Britain. 

The liberal Whigs in England protested 
against this anti-American policy. The 
effect of their protest was weakened by 
the allegation of Senator Timothy Picker- 
ing of Massachusetts who asserted, with- 
out warrant, that Jefferson, his political 
enemy, planned to aid Napoleon in crush- 
mg Great Britain. The English Whigs, 
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however, persevered in their opposition to 
the Orders in Council which they feared 
would lead to war with America. They 
at last brought the Tory Government 
to their view. On the i6th of Jtme, 
1 812, it agreed to withdraw its Or- 
ders and this was done on the 23d of 
June — ^just too late. Congress had de- 
clared war against Britain on the i8th 
of June. 

Thus, the War of 181 2 was directly 
the outcome of Britain's struggle against 
Napoleon, who in point of fact per- 
sisted in the maintenance of his own 
Decrees against America's commerce. 
The liberal Whigs in England for years 
had tried to avoid this war with America. 
Had there been a transatlantic cable to 
bring to America the agreement of the 
1 6th of June, it is highly probable that 
the thirty months of war would have 
been avoided. 
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The War of 1812. 

To the United States, the War of 1812 
was of great importance. Except for 
the several unsuccessful attempts to in- 
vade Canada, the land fighting was 
within the States and most of the naval 
engagements were in American waters. 
To England, however, this war was a 
small by-product of her all-absorbing life 
and death struggle with Napoleon. She 
had tried to avoid war by repealing its 
principal cause, her Orders in Cotmcil, 
and when it was forced upon her, she 
considered it a minor issue. 

In the earlier part of the war the British 
were generally victorious on land, while 
the superior fighting qualities of the 
infant American navy gave England 
much concern. But later the American 
forces won some signal victories on land, 
while the effects of their initial naval 
victories were practically nullified by 
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the British blockade of American ports. 
American privateers, however, remained a 
serious menace to British commerce up to 
the end of the war. 

Just as this war was generally un- 
popular in England, it was likewise un- 
popular in certain sections of the United 
States, as is clearly shown by the Hart- 
ford Convention held in 1814. Dele- 
gates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut met in this Convention, 
tmder the leadership of Senator Timothy 
Pickering, and it was commonly reported 
that as a protest against the war they 
looked toward the secession of New Eng- 
land from the United States. 

The Peace of Ghent. 24th December, 1814 
The peace which terminated the War 
of 1 81 2 is, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable in history. England, with 
her attention centred on Napoleon, had 
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^aged with America what had practically 
amounted to a drawn conflict. 

Both America and England claimed 
victory and each demanded concessions 
from the other. England stipulated that 
part of Maine and the southern shores 
of the Great Lakes should be ceded to 
her as a protection against any renewal of 
naval aggression against Canada. Amer- 
ica demanded the abolition of British 
naval visitation and impressment of sailors 
on American merchant ships. 

Each nation flatly refused even to con- 
sider the demands of the other. In the 
meantime, however, Napoleon had been 
taken prisoner, the European war had 
ceased and England, weary of fighting, 
was ready to negotiate with the United 
States. A treaty was signed which 
merely put an end to the fighting and 
left all else to be adjusted by peaceful 
means. 
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In this treaty, no reference was made 
to the claim of Britain to the right of 
search of American vessels on the high 
seas, a claim which had been an important 
factor in bringing about the war. 

The Commissioners agreed, as between 
gentlemen, that the practice shotdd be 
discontinued. 
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Readjustments after the War of 1812. 

Parliament by 181 5 had come into 
complete control of the Cabinet, but the 
franchise in England was so restricted 
that the control of ParUament remained 
in the hands of the Peers and other 
landed proprietors. Under their influ- 
ence, a conservative Tory Government 
had long continued in power. 

While the English Whigs tolerated 
America as a cotmtry of possible promise 
when it should have grown up, the Tories 
looked upon Americans as uncouth and 
irresponsible radicals who were beyond 
the pale of respectable society. 

With the Tories in power and in view 
of what Lord Bryce ha« d^iiorttM fo^ 
"the offensively supercilious attitudi^ of 
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The Seminole Indians of Spanish- 
Florida attacked American troops on the 
border. General Andrew Jackson pur- 
sued them into Florida and seized the 
Spanish town of Saint Marks. Inci- 
dentally he captured two British sub- 
jects, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, whom 
he court-martialed and executed for 
having aided the Indians against the 
Americans. 

Jackson's high-handed proceedings 
against these men so incensed the English 
people that the government was almost 
forced to declare war. But by the 
patience of the Tory Minister, Lord 
Castlereagh, a declaration of war was 
prevented imtil further evidence was 
submitted. This additional evidence led 
England to consider that Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister had forfeited their country's 
protection because of their hostile be- 
havior toward friendly America. 
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The Monroe Doctrine. 1823 

That the Monroe Doctrine had for its 
purpose to restrain the expansion of 
European nations in North and South 
America is well known; but that it had 
its origin in suggestions from George 
Canning, the British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, is not so generally known. 

After the fall of Napoleon, the auto- 
cracies of Continental Europe restored the 
royal Bourbon family to the throne of 
France and, at the suggestion of the Czar 
of Russia, formed what they were pleased 
to call the ''Holy Alliance" and the 
"Quadruple Alliance." These were alli- 
ances led by the monarchs of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia to resist the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the times and to keep 
the world safe for autocrats. 

A rebellion against the Spanish King 
broke out, and the French King, having 
joined the ''Holy Alliance," came to his 
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aid, supported in ttu^i by the rulers of Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. After a campaign 
of some magnitude in Spain, the French 
overthrew the constitution and restored 
the King of Spain to absolute power. 

In the meantime, however, the con- 
tinental colonies of Spain in America had 
asserted and were maintaining their in- 
dependence. The Spanish King accord- 
ingly requested the further assistance of 
the "Holy Alliance" to help him to re- 
subjugate his lost colonies. The mem- 
bers of the Alliance, with the exception 
of France, agreed to a reconquest of the 
Latin Americans, as they phrased it, "in 
accordance, with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ." 

But relatively liberal England saw a 
menace to her interests in the proposed 
autocratic conquest. She, therefore, 
sought an alliance with the ultra-demo- 
cratic United States to block the plans 
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of the tdtra-autocratic "Holy Alliance." 
This suggestion from George Canning to 
Rush, the American Minister in London, 
awakened the keenest interest in Wash- 
ington, and President Monroe privately 
sought the advice of the revolutionary 
patriots, James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Madison replied that such co-opera- 
tion with' Britain against the **Holy 
Alliance" "must insure success in the 
event of an appeal to arms" and that "it 
doubles the chance of success without 
that appeal." 

The aged Jefferson wrote President 
Monroe that Britain's offer of alliance 
shotdd be accepted. "By acceding to 
her proposition, we detach her from 
the band of despots, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate at one stroke a whole 
continent, which might otherwise linger 
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long in doubt and diffictdty . ' ' The author 
of the Declaration of Independence added : 
"With her then we should the most 
sedulously nourish a cordial friendship; 
and nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections than to be fighting once more 
side by side in the same cause." ' 

President Monroe, however, feared that 
the Senate and the people, having been 
at war with Britain within ten years, 
were so prejudiced against her that they 
would not endorse such an alliance. 

The United States, therefore, instead of 
accepting the alliance offered by Canning, 
promulgated the Monroe Doctrine. This 
warned off all European nations from 
aggression or fresh colonization in the 
Americas, and to this Doctrine Britain 
promptly gave her support, thus giving 
it weight throughout Europe. 

' The full autograph text of this letter is reproduced 
herewith. 



Facsimile Letter of Thomas Jefferson 

to 

James Monroe 

October 24, 1823 

(reduced one-third). 
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Monticello Oct. 24, 25. 

The question prescDted by the letterayou hftve seot me i» the i»Qst ioc«»ent* 
ous which has ever been offered to toy contemplation since that of independence 
that made us a nation; this sets our compass, and points the course which we 
are to steer thro' the ocean of time opening on our views. And never could we 
embark on it under drcumstanoee more auspidous. Our first and funda- 
mental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of E^urope; 
our 2nd never to suffer Europe to intermeddle in Cis- Atlantic affair^, Amer- 
ica, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, and 
peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her own, separate 
and apart from that of Europe. While the last is laboring to become the 
domicile of despotism, our endeavor should surely be to make our hemisphere 
that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; 
she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her pro- 
position, we detach her from the band of despots, bring her mighty weight 
into the scale of free government, and emancipate at pne stroke a whole conti- 
nent, which might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any one, or all on 
earth; and with her on our nde we need not fear the whole world* With her 
then we should the most sedulously nourish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more ?ide by 
side in the same cause. Not that I would purchase even her amity at the 
price of taking part in her wars. But the war in which the present proposition 
might engage us, should that be it's consequence, is not her war, but ours. It's 
object is to introduce and to establish the American system, of ousting from 
our land all foreign nations, of never permitting the powers of iJ^urope to inter- 
meddle with ^he affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, 
not to depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, we can effect a division in the 
body of the European powers, and draw over to our side it's most powerful 
member, surely we should do it. But I am dearly pf Mr. Canning's opinion 
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that it will prevent war, instead of provoking it. With Great Britain with- 
drawn from their scale and shifted into that of our two continents, all Europe 
combined would not dare to risk war. Nor is the occasion to be slighted, 
which this proposition offers, of declaring our Protest against the atrocious 
violations of the rights of nations by the interference of any one in the internal 
affairs of another, so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte and now continued by the 
equally lawless alliance, calling itself Holy. 

But we have first to ask ourselves a question. Do we wish to acquire to 
our own confederacy any one or more of the Spanish provinces? I candidly 
confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addition which 
could ever be made to our system of states. The control which, with Florida 
point this island would give us over the Gulph of Mexico, and the cotmtries 
and the Isthmus bordering on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, 
would fill up the measure of our political well-being. Yet, as I am sensible 
that this can never be obtained, even with her own consent, but by war, and 
as her independence, which is our second interest, and especially her indepen- 
dence of England, can be secured without it, I have no hesitation at abandon- 
ing my first wish to future chances, and accepting it's independence with peace 
and the friendship of England, rather than it's association at the expense of a 
war and her enmity. I could honestly therefore join in the declaration pro- 
posed that we aim not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we 
will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement between any of them 
and the mother country: but that we will oppose, with all our means, the 
forcible interposition of any other power, either as auxiliary, stipendiary, or 
under any other form or pretext, and most especially their transfer to any 
power, by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other way. 

I shotdd think it therefore advisable that the Executive should encourage 
the British government to a continuance in the dispositions expressed in these 
letfers, by an assurance of his concurrence with them, as far as his authority 
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goes, and that as it may lead to war, the Declaration of which is vested in 
congress, the case shall be laid before them for consideration at their first 
meeting tinder the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by himself. 

I have been so long weaned from political subjects, a^d have so long ceased 
to take any interest in them that I am sensible that I am not qualified to offer 
opinions worthy of any attention. But the question now proposed involves 
consequences so lasting, and effects so decisive of our future destinies, as to 
kindle all the interest I have heretofore felt on these occasions, and to induce 
me to the hazard of opinions, which will prove my wish only to contribute still 
my mite in what may be useful to our country, and praying you to accept 
them at only what they are worth, I add the assurance of my constant and 
affectionate friendship and respect. 

(Signed) Th. Jefferson. 
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The amazement of the " Holy Alliance " 
may well be imagined. Its monarchs 
had supposed that British arrogance 
toward the lost American Colonies and 
American bttmptiousness toward a cast- 
off nile had kept keen the hatreds en- 
gendered by two wars. And yet for the 
maintenance of the new democracies of 
southern America all the English-speak- 
ing peoples, acting on British suggestion, 
had joined hands in promulgating and en- 
dorsing the American Monroe Doctrine. 

The " Holy Alliance " gave up its aggres- 
sive plans to resubjugate Spain's lost colo- 
nies. The Western Hemisphere had been 
made safe for democracy by the joint ac- 
tion of all the English-speaking peoples. 

British Parliamentary Reforms. 1832 

Prior to 1830, the steam-engine and the 
locomotive had been invented in England. 
The steam-engine changed manufacture 
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from the manual work of the artisan at 
home or in his shop to the wholesale 
production of the factory. In turn, 
railroads made it possible cheaply to 
supply industrial centres with raw ma- 
terials for the factories and food for 
the factory hands. Thus in the first 
third of the nineteenth century great 
industrial communities were built up 
under entirely novel conditions of living. 
After having been in the n^nority for 
twenty-five years, the liberal Whigs, in 
1830, gained control of Parliament and 
immediately set out to reform that body. 
In two years they succeeded in extend- 
ing the franchise among the growing in- 
dustrial classes so that the House of 
Commons became more representative of 
the people. Eventually, as the popular 
power of the elective House of Conmions 
grew, this branch of Parliament came so 
to overshadow the hereditary House of 
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Lords that the latter*s powers finally 
became in practice merely advisory. 

By these and later Parliamentary re- 
forms introduced by the liberal leaders, 
the people came to control the House of 
Commons, which itself controlled the 
Ministry or Administration of the govern- 
ment. In turn, the Ministry lead the 
House of Commons in controlling the 
House of Lords through its power to cause 
the appointment of new lords. These 
progressive changes produced in Great 
Britain a government as democratic as 
that which the United States had estab- 
lished more than fifty years earlier when 
the Constitution was enacted. 

The ' ' Caroline ' ' Incident. 1837 

While the Parliamentary reforms were 
being evolved, America and Britain 
passed through some acute controversies, 
anyone of which might have precipitated 
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after having offered to compromise on 
the forty-ninth parallel, began to claim 
the Oregon territory as far north as the 
parallel of 54"" 40'. "Fifty-four forty or 
fight " became a poptdar rallying cry of the 
party that elected President Polk in 1844. 

It may be that this slogan was used 
merely as a political platform on which to 
get elected, but not to be observed when 
it had served its purpose; or, perhaps, 
Polk, as President, saw the case in a 
truer light. At any rate, he suggested to 
the British that the forty-ninth parallel 
would make a satisfactory basis for a 
final settlement, as indeed his predecessor, 
Tyler, had suggested. 

The British contended for more terri- 
tory; and Pakenham, in an uainecessarily 
brusque reply, rejected Polk's proposal. 
Thereupon, Polk indicated very clearly 
that the United States would not dis- 
cuss the matter further. Negotiations 
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were dropped and Congress was called on 
to naake preparations for sustaining Amer- 
ican claims in the Oregon region, Paken- 
ham's refusal was not upheld by the 
British Government; and, in 1846, the 
boundary proposed by Polk was accepted. 
The habit of adjusting their differences 
by peaceful compromises was being de- 
veloped between Britain and the United 
States. 

The Mexican War. 1847-1848 

In the meantime the United States 
was steadily pushing to the westward 
by successive waves of migration. As 
part of this expansion, the Republic of 
Texas, broken off from Mexico, had been 
permitted to enter the Union. The 
Mexican War was concluded in 1848, and 
California, with the adjacent territories, 
was taken from Mexico. 

In this series of events the British 
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Government scarcely observed the same 
spirit of fairness and co-operation that 
had marked its conduct in regard to 
the dilutes over the Canadian bound- 
aries. 

Both President Polk and Lord Palmer- 
ston, the British Premier, were aggres- 
sive expansionists. Palmerston considered 
the expansion of the United States a 
possible future menace to British trade 
supremacy. The tenor of the times was 
competitive rather than co-operative. 
Britain, therefore, frowned on accre- 
tions to the United States and was busy 
with intrigue in Mexico and Europe, to 
prevent, first, the annexation of Texas 
and later, the acquisition of California. 
She even went so far as to urge France 
to co-operate in preventing the expan- 
sion of the United States by a Franco- 
British guarantee of the integrity of 
Mexico. 
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The Civil War. 1861 

The aristocratic and conservative classes 
in Europe thought they foresaw the 
breaking up of democracy when the 
United States was sundered by civil war. 
In England, the adherents of the old 
world regime leaned to the Confederacy, 
while the admirers of democracy favoured 
the Union. The middle course attempted 
by the British Government throughout 
the war reflected this division of opinion 
in England. 

Within four weeks after the begin- 
ning of hostilities, Britain declared her 
neutrality ''between the Government of 
the United States and certain States 
styling themselves the Confederate States 
of America." The people of the Union 
States interpreted this prompt recogni- 
tion of belligerency as an espousal of the 
Confederate cause and were greatly in- 
censed. They themselves, however, by 
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declaring a blcxrkade against the Con- 
federacy and by a subsequent decision of 
the Supreme Court, recognized the status 
of the Confederacy as that of a belliger- 
ent; and they thus confirmed the propri- 
ety of the position taken by the British 
Government. The Confederate States, 
on the other hand, were indignant that 
Britain withheld from the Confederate 
Government full recognition as a sover- 
eign power. 

The ''Trenr Affair. 

Having been recognized as a belliger- 
ent by both Britain and France, the 
Confederacy appointed commissioners to 
these coimtries — ^James M. Mason to 
Great Britain and John Slidell to France. 
After nmning the Federal blockade to 
Cuba, these commissioners sailed for 
England on the British mail steamer 
Trent; but the United States warship 
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San Jacinto, under Captain Wilkes, 
stopped the Trent on the high seas 
and took off the two Confederate com- 
missioners. 

There was such enthusiasm in the 
Union over this act that Congress gave 
Captain Wilkes a vote of thanks and a 
silver service. But Britain pointed out 
the similarity between his act and her 
own visitations and seizures which had 
contributed to bringing on the war 
of 18 1 2. She emphasized the fact that 
she had discontinued seizures thereafter, 
and that in 1858 she had formally agreed 
they were not to be repeated. President 
Lincoln admitted the propriety of this 
claim and the Confederate commissioners 
were released. By his ability to judge 
the facts and stand out against popular 
clamour, Lincoln thus avoided a possible 
dash threatened by Britain on a mat- 
ter which many Americans have long 
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held against her as an index of her partial- 
ity to the Confederacy. 

The Confederate Raiders. 

The Government of the United States, 
as a sovereign power engaged in quelling a 
rebellion, sought to have warships buUt 
in Great Britain; and there is little doubt 
but that it was within the law in so doing. 

The Confederacy or Confederate agents 
had a number of ocean-going blockade 
runners and raiders built in England. 
But as the Confederacy was never recog- 
nized as a sovereign power, the agents 
of the Federal Government made such 
representations to the British Government 
that the latter attempted to prevent the 
sailing of these vessels; be it said, however, 
that for various reasons their attempts 
were often tmsuccessful. 

On Lake Erie, the Confederates carried 
on such depredations from Canadian 
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bases that the Rush-Bagot agreement of 
18 1 7 to leave the Great Lakes free of 
warships was threatened with cancella- 
tion. In the Pacific, the Confederate 
ship Shenandoah was enabled to destroy 
the American whaling fleet because of 
illegitimate assistance given by Australia, 
while British-built Confederate raiders 
nearly drove Union merchantmen from 
the Atlantic. 

These depredations upon Union vessels 
were charged by the Union directly to 
the British Government. It was claimed 
not only that Britain was insincere in 
her perfimctory efforts to stop them, 
but that she actually rejoiced in them. 
Naturally, this resulted in intense feeling 
against the British Government. 

The case of the Alabama became especi- 
ally notorious. This vessel was built in 
Great Britain and set sail just before the 
arrival of an order from Earl Russell, the 
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British Seca-etary for Foreign Affairs, to 
have her held. She received her arma- 
ment in the Azores from British sources 
and set out on a remarkably successful 
career as a commerce destroyer. The 
Government of the United States pro- 
tested and charged Britain with re- 
sponsibility for the depredations of the 
Alabama. 

Situaiion at the End of the Civil War. 

While cotmtenancing the Confederacy 
in what the latter esteemed as its strug- 
gle for self-govenmient, Britain had not 
helped it in a large way. Consequently, 
at the dose of the war many of the 
Confederate leaders condemned England 
for her partiality to the Union. 

The Union States also were intensely 
bitter against England, holding that she 
had been most reprehensible in promptly 
recognizing what they considered as only 
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the belligerency of disloyal rebels. It 
was alleged furthermore that by subse- 
quent actions and inactions the British 
Government had injured the people and 
Government of the United States in- 
dividually and nationally to an extent 
which could not be met by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

But in spite of its bitter feeling and in 
spite of having at its command the 
greatest veteran and victorious army and 
navy in the world, the United States 
settled its differences with Britain by 
arbitration. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton was drawn up in 1871, establishing 
new rules of neutrality. Britain agreed 
to be judged by these new rules for 
acts incident to the Alabama commit- 
ted years before the establishment of 
the rules. The United States received 
$i5»500,ooo and paid British claims 
lunounting to nearly $2,000,000. 
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To adjudicate an offence under laws 
made after the commission of the offence 
is contrary to one of the f imdamentals 
of our law. That Britain agreed to this 
is the strongest evidence of her desire to 
bury the differences which had aris«i out 
of the Civil War. 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
when the democracy of the United States 
came triumphantly through the fiery 
ordeal of the Civil War, British liberals 
were quick to point the example, and the 
victory of the American Union helped 
still further to democratize Britain. 

This victory was of further importance 
to Britain because it proved that a large 
federal union of states or provinces could 
be made durable. It set a practical ex- 
ample for the organization of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa as federated 
nations. 

One may, therefore, say advisedly that 
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not only was George Washington "the 
founder of the British Empire," but 
that the United States has since been 
to a greater extent the exemplar and 
pathfinder of the British Dominions than 
has been Great Britain herself — a point 
of view often novel to that old type of 
insular Englishman who so distressingly 
misunderstands and misrepresents his 
own country. 

Fenian Difficulties and Citizenship. 1868 
While the difficult negotiations which 
led up to the Treaty of Washington in 
1871 were being conducted, the situation 
became more complicated by the up- 
risings of Fenians in Ireland. These Fe- 
nians had many kinsfolk who had left 
Ireland because of the potato famines of 
1848-50 and had since become American 
citizens. In America they attained so 
much political influence that politicians 
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unless they have an informed and in- 
telligent public opinion on international 
politics. 

For many decades, the boundary be- 
tween British Guiana and Venezuela 
had been in dispute. Venezuela had 
persistently urged that it be fixed by 
arbitration, but Britain had not acqui- 
esced; and Venezuela alleged that Brit- 
ish settlement was meanwhile pushing 
into territory claimed by Venezuela. 

The United States had repeatedly 
urged Britain to act on this matter, 
but it seemed destined to perennial 
postponement. 

Suddenly, the British Premier, Lord 
Salisbury, received a peremptory note 
from President Cleveland, reviewing the 
dispute, pointing out the interest of the 
United States in its settlement because 
of the Monroe Doct?rine, and demanding 
in threatening terms the immediate sub- 
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mission of the whole matter to arbitration. 
The very able but irascible old Tory 
bristled at Cleveland's terms and especi- 
ally at the sweeping claims advanced 
for the Monroe Doctrine. Lord Salis- 
bury replied by two simultaneous notes. 
The first categorically denied the Ameri- 
can claims for the Monroe Doctrine, 
while the second, for the first time, pre- 
sented certain British views on the 
Venezuelan dispute and closed by refus- 
ing to submit the matter to arbitration. 

President Cleveland laid the situation 
before Congress which promptly granted 
his request that it provide for an American 
Commission to investigate and report on 
the boundary. 

His message to Congress was couched 
in such language that the two branches 
of the Anglo-Celtic civilization suddenly 
found themselves, to their imutterable 
amazement, apparently on the point of 
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wax; and all, forsooth, over a few miles 
of South American boundary of remote 
interest to either. Yet, on consideration 
by the peoples, it all simmered down to 
an arrogant and aggressive statement 
haughtily repelled. While jingoes and 
Tories vituperated, most people seemed 
amazed that the controversy had arisen 
and were chiefly concerned that it be 
peacefully settled. 

So dose had the myriad personal ties 
become between Americans and Britishers 
that the exchange of their views quickly 
resulted in mutual tmderstanding. The 
Venezuelan botmdary was soon settled by 
arbitration, and another British-Ameri- 
can discord passed harmlessly into history. 

Before its final settlement, however, 
the incident produced a noteworthy result. 
A wholesome lesson in public policy had 
been taught by the fact that the explosive 
utterances of their chosen Executives 
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had nearly thrown the two halves of the 
English-speaking peoples into a destruc- 
tive war. 

To guard against sudden ruptures in 
the future, a general arbitration treaty 
was drafted by the representatives of 
both nations and was submitted to the 
American Senate. The Senate, however, 
as it still reflected the anti-British feel- 
ings which the Venezuelan episode had 
re-awakened in many people, withheld 
its ratification of this treaty. But after 
eighteen more years had passed a com- 
prehensive Peace Treaty was finally 
ratified by both nations. 

Britain and the Spanish War, i8g8 

Within two years of the close of the 
Venezuelan controversy the real similarity 
of standards existing between America 
and Britain was shown during the Span- 
ish War. 
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Continental Europe, under the leader- 
ship of Germany, was antagonistic to the 
United States; but Britain faced Etirope 
as the champion of America. Nor did 
she confine herself to giving merely moral 
support. 

When Admiral Dewey's fleet had cap- 
ttired Manila, it was suddenly threatened 
by a more powerful German fleet sent 
there in the hope that a favourable 
opportunity might arise to seize the 
Philippines for Germany. But the Bri- 
tish Admiral told the German in ef- 
fect that the first shot at an American 
warship would be answered by the British 
fleet. 

Since then all differences between Brit- 
ain and the United States have been 
settled by most amicable discussion and 
in a full realization of their conunon 
tenets. 
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CX)NCLUSIONS 



We have passed in brief review the 
most salient common actions and re- 
actions of the two great branches of the 
English-speaJdng people. We have seen 
Britishers transplant to America's soil 
the seedlings of English democracy and 
we have seen how, in the freer air of the 
New World, these outgrew their parent 
counterparts left in England. 

Whether in England or in America, 
the struggle of the people and of their 
representative leaders, who frequently 
were liberal aristocrats, has always been 
toward the same goal — ^personal liberty 
for all from autocratic rule. 

When the Hanoverian George III 
attempted to make himself a British 
autocrat, the American Britishers he op- 
pressed revolted and their struggle event- 
ually enlisted the support of British 
liberals in Parliament who helped them 
win their independence from the govern- 
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ment of the would-be autocrat. But note 
the sequel. 

Because he had the ignorant temerity 
to try to ttim back the tide of English- 
speaking self-government in America, 
the British Parliament took from him and 
unto itself the supreme power to conduct 
the British Government by controlling 
the Ministry; and thus Britain, though 
still retaining the outward forms of a 
monarchy, grew in time into as true 
a democracy as is the United States, 

The story of the American Revolution 
would indeed have been a noble epic if 
that war had really been as it is taught 
in many American school histories — ^if 
George Washington, the faultless hero, 
had been surrounded only by noble and 
harmonious patriots; if he had lead a 
united people against a nation of tyrants; 
if this devoted band had had to fight 
against the concentrated wrath of the 
mightiest military power of the world; 
if they had repeatedly tritmiphed over 
all the armies sent to overwhelm them; 
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and finally if they had achieved a splendid 
victory and with it liberty from the 
ts^rant England. Such is the fanciful 
tale which has thrilled American children 
and has coloured in later life all of their 
thought of England. 

But how contrary is all of this to the 
facts, and how unjust is it to the great 
leader who is recognized throughout the 
English-speaking world as one of the 
greatest men yet bom of the Anglo- 
Celtic race. The true tale is nobler 
still. 

George Washington had the support 
not only of Americans but of the best 
minds in England; he was opposed not 
only by British autocracy but by the 
reactionaries in America; . he not only 
achieved America's independence from 
England, but he liberated both America 
and England from the rule of an auto- 
cratic King; he not only founded the 
American Commonwealth of States, but 
the example he thus set showed Britain 
how to evolve the Britannic Conunon- 
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wealth of Nations. He was not only 
"the Father of his Cotintry, " he was also 
"the Founder of the British Empire/' 
Yet even this dual r61e gives him and 
his fellow patriots but half their due, 
for they, more than any other group erf 
men, accelerated the growth of modem 
democracy, English-speaking democracy, 
the democracy after which are fashioned 
all great modem democracies. 

Justice, therefore, requires that in 
America we give to Washington and his 
associates not merely the credit due them 
for their accomplishments for America, 
but that broader measure of credit ac- 
corded them by Britain for what they 
have done for all English-speaking peo- 
ples. And, simultaneously, we should 
give proper credit to the British origins 
of American democracy: to the "Great 
Commoner," William Pitt, and to his 
followers, who supported the cause of the 
Colonies under very trying circumstances; 
to the liberal Englishmen who aided 
America to her independence; and to the 
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whole race which as a result has evolved 
English-speaking democracy. 

The joint heritage and common duty 
such antecedents have transmitted to aU 
the English-speaking peoples are clearer 
today than ever before. 

We have seen how America fought 
England again in 1812 because she thought 
England was again oppressing her in 
trade and in the persons of her nattualized 
citizens; and how, while at war, the two 
nations made peace without concessions 
and gradually in after years peacefully 
composed the differences over which 
they had fought. 

Since then, the century of British- 
American peace with its discords and 
concords has gone into history. Its 
obvious lesson is that two great powers, 
having similar tenets, can learn to 
make their adjustments with each other 
peacefully; always provided, that they 
desire to understand each other, that 
they desire peace more than war and 
that they desire above all that justice 
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be done. Such is the lesson of the 
concords. 

But the discords of the century of 
peace carry a deeper lesson. From them 
we learn that two nations, of common 
origin, of common language and culture, 
both democracies and both justice loving, 
can come most perilously near to war with 
each other over small as well as over large 
affairs of unexpected origin. Only by ex- 
ercising patience, intelligence, tolerance, 
and goodwill have they avoided repeated 
wars during the century of peace. Had 
but one of such necessary attributes 
been wanting, war in many instances 
would have resulted. May we not ration- 
ally deduce from this record that where 
such attributes are in part or in whole 
lacking between two or more nations, 
peace will not endure if the self-interest 
of but one calls for war? 

There is yet a deeper lesson. We have 
seen that the Monroe Doctrine, in essence 
emanating from England, caused a lim- 
ited co-operation between America and 
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Britain. The mere statement of their 
common purpose stopped the proposed 
aggression of the ''Holy Alliance"; and 
ever since, by the dictum of the English- 
speaking peoples, the Western Hemisphere 
has been kept safe as the nursery for 
democracies. 

Again the autocracies of Prussian Ger- 
many and- Austria, they of the "Holy 
Alliance," have assaulted democracy. 
They thought Britain and America di- 
vided today just as the "Holy Al- 
liance" thought they were in 1823. But 
America has joined those whose valiant 
efforts have kept the fight for the most 
part in Etirope. She has realized that it 
is not a "European War" but entirely 
a war of the aggression of the greatest 
medieval autocracy of Europe against 
modem democracy. After nearly a cen- 
tury, the prophetic words of our great 
democrat, Thomas Jefferson, have come 
true. With Britain, we are "fighting 
once more side by side in the same 
cause . . . not her war, but ours." 
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Through the red fog of this war the 
future is clouded; we cannot define the 
details; only the great racial and political 
masses of the world beyond the war are 
discernible. 

But looming through the fog we see 
our need of the unity of the English- 
speaking peoples. 
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